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uncertain; and it may be far-reaching when parties are
fairly evenly balanced in the House. It reaches strata of
opinion which are not always free from*a dangerous bias
against the Government in power, and there is no evidence
that it may not become infected with that bias. On any
showing, the position of a constitutional monarch is,
W-/J-W the Cabinet, an extraordinarily difficult and
delicate mitier. The evidence, as I shall show later, tends
to suggest that it is through ministers, rather than the
monarchs themselves, that it Has functioned reasonably
well.
5-               -J"
"The Cabinet,*1 writes Mr. Ramsay Muir, "has arro-
gated to itself, half-blindly, a series of colossal responsi-
bilities which it cannot meet, which it will not allow
Parliament to tackle, and which are not met at all except
in so for as they are assumed by the bureaucracy behind
the cloak of Cabinet omnipotence." These responsi-
bilities, he suggests, are (i) "surveying and controlling
the whole vast mechanism of administration"; (2) "co-
ordinating the work of the various departments, and
"overcoming the vice of Departmentalism"; the transfer
of these responsibilities from Parliament to Cabinet, Mr.
Muir urges, is fatal to the adequate working of the
parliamentary system.
Cabinet control of the administrative process is effected
through the fact that most ministers in charge of de-
partments are members of the Cabinet and have its
authority behind them in the decisions they make about
departmental matters. They are always free to bring up
in Cabinet any issue which, in their judgment, is large
enough to require its sanction; and they are expected to
faring up any matter which represents a considerable
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